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until  1893,  when  he  was  removed  upon  the  advent  of  a 
state  governor  of  contrary  political  faith,  having  made 
many  repairs  to  the  property  during  his  occupancy  both 
as  tenant  and  custodian,  restoring  house  and  grounds, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  the  neat  and  attractive  condition 
which  was  its  characteristic  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  there  with  his  family. 

Soon  after  removing  his  collection  from  the  Lincoln 
mansion  he  wis  invited  by  the  Memorial  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  bring  it  to  the  Capital 
city  of  Washington,  with  a view  to  its  purchase  by 
the  government,  and  public  exhibition  as  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  martyred  President,  whose  memory 
they  were  most  desirous  to  perpetuate.  Upon  arriv- 
ing in  Washington  Mr.  Oldroyd  found  that  the  asso- 
ciation had  rented  for  him  the  house  in  which  Lincoln 
died,  where,  a*’ter  many  necessary  repairs  had  been 
made,  the  Museum  was  again  established  and  opened 
to  public  view,  and  it  finally  induced  Congress  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  the  building, 
with  a view  to  its  permanent  occupancy  by  Mr.  Old- 
royd and  the  .'  .incoln  Museum. 

As  the  collection  is  yet  private  property  a small 
admission  fee  is  charged,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
means  for  heating  and  lighting  the  building,  and  for 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  many  rare  and  valuable 
articles  constituting  the  Museum;  but  the  Memorial 
Association  is  making  renewed  efforts  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  its  purchase,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  placed  on  free  exhibition,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  it  will  scon  succeed  in  its  laudable  undertaking. 

Mr.  Oldroyd  is  a born  collector,  and  as  a boy 
was  noted  for  his  collection  of  specimens  of  natural 
history;  but  when  as  a very  young  man,  while  con- 
ducting a small  stationery  and  periodical  business  in 
Mount  Vernon,  his  admiration  for  the  coming  President 
began,  he  dropped  all  other  collecting  and  gave  all  his 
leisure  and  energy  to  the  accumulation  of  news  items,  pic- 
tures and  political  cartoons  connected  with  the  man  who 
was  to  be  the  incentive  to  the  labor  of  his  lifetime.  These 
early  gleanings  are  in  the  Museum,  and  greatly  assist 
the  mind  in  forming  a proper  conception  of  the  public  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  Lincoln  before  he  became  Pres- 
ident, and  serve  as  a fit 
introduction  to  the  sou- 
venirs of  his  life  and 
death  as  the  chief  mag- 
istrate of  the  nation. 

During  the  collector’s 
service  in  the  army  of 
nearly  four  years  he  im- 
proved every  opportuni- 
ty to  add  to  his  store  of 
jottings  of  pen  and  pen- 
cil connected  with  thebe- 
loved President, and  when 
he  returned  to  civil  life 
his  efforts  to  procure  me- 
mentoes of  the  grand  life 
that  then  had  been  ter- 
minated were  renewed 
and  redoubled  with 
ceaseless  and  untiring 
energy.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  no  labor 
or  correspondence  has 
been  too  continuous,  no 
journey  too  long  and 
no  expense  too  great  in 
his  estimation  which 
might  enable  him  to 
make  important  addi- 
tions to  his  collection. 

The  Lincoln  Museum 
is  now  domiciled  in  the 
house  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  died,  No.  516 
Tenth  Street,  Northwest, 
between  E and  F Streets, 
directly  opposite  the 
building  which  was 
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his  work  of  collectirg  mementoes  of  that  grand  man,  and 
as  soon  as  he  could  make  arrangements  to  that  effect  he 
rented  the  Lincoln  homestead,  and  there  for  the  first 
time  arranged  his  collection,  which  had  already  attained 
considerable  importance,  for  exhibition  to  his  friends  as 
a Lincoln  museum. 

Upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Lincoln  homestead  by  the 
state  of  Illinois  as  a gift  from  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
made  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Oldroyd,  the  latter  was 
appointed  its  custodian,  and  remained  there  as  such  official 


Oldroyd,  and  the  Lincoln 
Museum  is  one  of  many 
good  things  which  the 
Buckeye  State  has  given 
to  the  nation,  as  he  was 
born  and  educated  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and 
there  spent  his  youth 
until  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion called  forth  the 
nation’s  patriotic  volun- 
teers in  defense  of  the 
republic  and  its  flag,  and 
he  enlisted  and  served 
throughout  the  war  in 
Company  C,  20th  Ohio 
Infantry.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  civil  life  he  lived 
for  a time  in  Columbus, 
then  was  appointed  as- 
sistant steward  of  the 
National  Soldiers’  Home 
at  Dayton,  and  after 
serving  two  years  in  that 
capacity  was  appointed 
steward  of  the  Ohio  State 
Insane  Asylum  at  Day- 
ton,  where  he  remained 
five  and  one  half  years. 
In  1873  he  removed  to 
Springfield,  Illinois,  the 
home  of  the  martyred 
President,  with  a view  to 
the  better  prosecution  of 
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nobler  immortal  soul  was  ever  har- 
nessed to  the  encumbrance  of  mor- 
tality than  that  of  him  who  was, 
successively,  the  frontier  prairie 
farmer’s  boy;  the  strenuously  stu-  1 
dious  youth;  the  eloquent  and 
successful  advocate;  the  noted 
member  of  the  national  Congress; 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  the  savior  of  his  country,  and  the  martyr 
in  its  cause — Abraham  Lincoln.  As  that  soul  looked 
through  the  sad  and  speaking  eyes  beneath  the  ! 
thoughtful  brow  it  seemed  to  sorrow  for  all  humanity 
and  the  necessity  of  its  being  a part  thereof,  as  well 
as  perhaps  for  the  predestined  tragic  ending  of  its 
connection  with  mortal  life,  of  which  it  seemed  to 
have  a distinct  premonition. 

As  true  as  it  is  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
greatest  man  of  his  day,  and  his  service  to  his  country 
unsurpassed  in  accomplishment  of  far-reaching  results 
for  its  good  in  that  day,  in  the  present  and  in  the 
wonderfully  promising  future,  so  true  it  is  that  no  _ 
great  man  has  ever  had  the  distinction  of  having  col- 
lected and  preserved,  in  perpetuation  of  his  memory, 
a more  perfect,  if  as  complete,  an  aggregation  of  all 
those  little  mementoes  and  reminders  that  were  con- 
nected with  his  life  in  its  various  stages,  and  with 
his  deplorable  death  and  the  scenes  which  followed 
because  of  his  assassination,  mementoes,  too,  of  obse- 
quies throughout  the  nation,  and  the  pursuit  and  fate 
of  those  who  had  conspired  to  take  his  life,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Lincoln  Museum  in  Washington. 

This  collection  seems  the  more  wonderful  when  we 
learn  that  it  was  not  made  at  the  instance  of  the  power- 
ful servants  of  the  nation,  with  their  great  resources, 
aided  by  many  minds  and  hands  and  liberal  appropriations 
by  Congress,  nor  by  the  members  of  an  association  banded 
together  with  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  their  labors, 
but  by  a modest  and  unassuming  man,  of  limited  means 
and  almost  entirely  unaided,  who  loved  and  worshiped  the 
character  and  personality  of  Lincoln  living,  and  devoted 
his  life  and  all  his  energies  to  create  the  most  effective 
monument  possible  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln  dead. 

The  man  whose  work  of 
a lifetime  has  resulted  in 
this  marvelously  perfect 
collection  is  Osborn  H. 
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formerly  Ford’s  Theater,  where  he  was  shot  a few  minutes 
past  ten  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1865.  Approaching 
this  house  from  F Street,  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  Washington,  we  see  on  the  north  side  of  the  high 
steps,  fastened  to  the  iron  railing,  a sign,  which  informs 
us  that  “Abraham  Lincoln  died  in  this  house,  twenty-two 
minutes  past  seven  a.m.,  April  15,  1865.”  The  house  is 
a modest  three-story  and  basement  brick  edifice,  and 
was  owned  and  occupied  by  William  Peterson  at  the 
time  of  the  tragedy,  and  his  family  then  conducted  a 
lodging-house  here.  It  was  one  of  his  lodgers  who, 
upon  hearing  the  commotion  in  the  street  after  the 
shooting  had  occurred  and  the  assassin  had  escaped, 
rushed  to  the  door,  and  seeing  the  stricken  President 
being  brought  across  the  street,  directed  the  carriers  to 
bring  him  into  the  house  of  which  he  was  an  occupant. 

After  climbing  the  steps  and  ringing  the  door-bell 
the  visitor  is  admitted  into  a hallway  leading  past  the 
double  parlors  to  the  rear  room,  to  which  Lincoln  was 
carried  and  where  his  death  occurred.  The  walls  of 
this  hall  are  almost  completely  covered  with  portraits 
of  him  at  various  periods  of  his  life,  in  steel  engrav- 
ing, photograph  and  lithograph,  and  similar  pictures 
of  groups  of  which  he  is  the  centraLfigure,  the  col- 
ie etion  comprising  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  por- 
traits besides  the  groups. 

Turning  to  the  left,  entrance  is  gained  to  the  room 
which  was  the  front  parlor  of  the  house,  where  are 
some  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Museum, 
including  a black-locust  rail  split  by  Abraham  Lin- 
cdn  in  1830,  taken  from  the  fence  around  his  father’s 
house,  as  certified  by  John  Hanks,  arid  attested  by 
Governor  Oglesby  in  1860,  five  years  before  the  Pres- 
ident’s death;  also  the  flag  which  draped  the  theater- 
box,  and  in  which  the  assassin’s  spur  caught  as  he 
jumped,  tearing  the  flag  and  causing  him  to  fall  on 
the  stage  in  such  a manner  as  to  break  his  leg.  The 
rent  made  by  the  spur  is  plainly  seen,5  and  the  spur 
which  made  it  is  hung  against  the  wall  near  the  flag. 
Thus  are  seen  together  the  two  articles  which  seem 
to  have  been  employed  by  an  unseen  agency  to  bring 
righteous  retribution,  because  if  the  assassin  Booth 
had  not  broken  his  leg  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  successfully  accomplished  his  escape. 

Here  are  also  oil-paintings  of  Mr.  Lincoln  made  in 
1842  and  1846;  several  groups  of  which  he  was  one, 
including  the  President  and  his  cabinet;  Lincoln 
studying  at  night  by  the  firelight  in  his  father’s  cabin; 
a corrected  draft  of  the  immortal  Gettysburg  speech; 
different  receptions  at  the  White  House,  including  his 
last  one;  scenes  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  including  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery  and  the  Lincoln  Monument;  the  Globe  tavern, 
where  Lincoln  boarded  when  he  was  a brilliant  and  pop- 
ular lawyer,  and  where  his  son  Robert  was  born;  the  proc- 
lamation of  freedom,  dated  January  1,  1;863;  scenes  on  the 
night  of  the  assassination,  and  photographs 
of  places  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
capture  of  Booth;  a large  photograph  of 
the  log  cabin  built  by  Lincoln  and  his  father 
in  1831  on  Goose  Neck  prairie,  near  Farm- 
ington, Illinois,  and  one  of  an  interior  of 
this  cabin,  with  the  remains  of  an  old  spin- 
ning-wheel used  by  Lincoln’s  mother.]  It 
was  in  this  cabin  that  Lincoln’s  father  died, 
in  1851,  and  in  which  his  mother  enjoyed 
the  realization  of  her  hopes  of  greatnesslfor 
her  son,  as  she  lived  here  until  after: his 
election  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  died  here  during  his  first  term. 

Here  are  also  pictures  representing  Lin- 
coln’s journey  from  Springfield  to  Wash- 
ington prior  to  his  inauguration  in  1861; 
a photograph  of  Dennis  Hanks,  son  cjf  a 
brother  of  Lincoln’s  mother,  Nancy  Planks, 
who  was  born  May  15, 1799,  and  who  taught 
the  alphabet,  reading,  writing  and  speljing 
to  his  Cousin  Abraham. 

Inclosed  in  glass  cases  are  many  valuable 
relics,  including  autograph  letters  and  cqrds 
of  Abraham  Lincoln;  the  key  of  the  prison 
in  which  the  conspirators  were  incarcerated; 
a lock  of  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  hair;  original  photo- 
graphs of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  others,  incjud- 


flight  of  Booth  and  Herold,  and  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the 
conspirators. 

In  this  room  is  also  an  original  theater-bill  of  Ford’s 
Theater  on  the  night  of  the  assassination.  The  play  was 
“ Our  American  Cousin,”  in  which,  as  presented  at  Laura 
Keene’s  Theater  on  Broadway,  New  York,  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson and  E.  H.  Sothern  were  first  brought  most 
prominently  before  the  public  as  masters  of  the  dra- 
matic art,  the  former  as  Asa  Trenchard  and  the  latter 
as  Lord  Dundreary.  Here  is  also  an  original  photo- 
graph of  Lincoln’s  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Geo.  B.  McClellan  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  which 
has  been  loaned  to  this  magazine  to  make  a photo- 
lithograph therefrom,  and  herewith  presented. 

At  the  rear  of  the  hall  before  mentioned  is  the  room 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  died,  and  which  is  preserved 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  excepting  that  the 
bed  and  other  furniture  and  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
have  been  removed  and  the  room  converted  into  a 
gallery  of  pictures  representing  his  death  and  scenes 
connected  with  his  life,  and  a museum  of  relics  in 
glass  cases.  Among  the  pictures  is  a large  crayon  of 
the  death  scene,  which,  although  not  historically  cor- 
rect as  to  the  persons  present  at  the  time  of  Lincoln’s 
death,  is  valuable  because  it  presents  excellent  like- 
nesses of  the  distinguished  persons  who  visited  his  bed- 
side from  the  time  he  was  brought  here  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  A more  faithful  sketch  of  the  death-bed 
scene  is  one  that  was  made  by  an  artist  in  this  room 
on  the  morning  of  the  President’s  death,  from  infor- 
mation furnished  by  persons  present  at  the  moment  of 
dissolution,  and  from  photographs  of  all  those  then  in 
the  room,  giving  the  position  of  each  person  as  nearly 
as  it  could  be  fixed  from  memory. 

In  the  rear  of  the  room  which  was  the  scene  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  death  is  the  former  servants’  room,  now 
the  library,  which  contains  over  one  thousand  volumes 
of  biography  of  Lincoln  and  books  relating  to  the 
Civil  War;  five  hundred  newspapers  and  three  hundred 
and  twenty  magazines  containing  articles  relating  to 
Lincoln’s  life  and  death;  three  thousand  five  hundred 
newspaper  clippings;  hundreds  of  printed  and  man- 
uscript sermons  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  funeral, 
and  many  books  and  pamphlets  that  belonged  to  Mr. 
Lincoln;  also  touching  original  letters  addressed  to, 
or  written  by,  the  beloved  President,  who  was  never 
too  busy  to  show  his  love  of  the  country’s  soldiers, 
then  battling  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation,  his 
pity  for  their  sufferings  and  his  sorrow  for  their  death. 

Back  of  the  library  is  a recent  addition  to  the  building, 
which  contains  the  cooking-stove  last  used  by  the  Lincoln 
family  in  the  homestead  at  Springfield;  a stand  made  from 
the  sill  of  the  house  in  which  Lincoln  lived  in  1834,  with 
engraved  thereon  that  were  written  for  it  by  the 
Whittier;  a walnut  cradle  in  which  the  Lincoln 
children  were  rocked,  often  by  the  hand  of 
their  father;  black  haircloth  sofas  and 
chairs  bought  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  used  by 
him  to  the  time  when  he  left  Springfield  for 
Washington,  in  1861; a what-not  made  from 
a walnut  bedstead  presented  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  a friend  in  Springfield;  a wheel  from  the 
family  carriage;  wooden  dining-room  chairs; 
a wooden  settee  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  rested 
on  his  porch ; his  office  desk,  and  his  wooden 
office  arm-chair,  in  which  he  sat  when  he 
wrote  his  first  inaugural  address,  a photo- 
lithograph of  which  is  herewith  reproduced. 
Here  are  also  statuettes,  engravings  and 
photographs,  including  Brady’s  famous 
photograph  of  Lincoln,  which  is  considered 
the  best  likeness  of  him  at  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  his  death.  An  engraving 
of  it  accompanies  this  article. 

The  limits  of  this  article  prevent  more 
than  a suggestion  of  the  various  mementoes 
contained  in  the  Lincoln  Museum,  which 
comprises  over  three  thousand  valuable 
relics;  but  it  is  thought  that  enough  have 
been  mentioned  to  show  its  value  and  its 
wonderful  completeness  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  Lincoln-family  possessions 
were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  in  Chicago. 


ing  John  Wilkes  Booth;  a lock  of  Booth’s  hair,  a piece  of 
his  crutch  and  pieces  of  the  burnt  barn  in  which  he  was 
shot,  and  of  the  porch  on  which  he  died;  pieces  of  the 
ropes  by  which  the  conspirators  were  hanged,  and  many 
valuable  books  belonging  to  the  Lincoln  family,  including 
the  family  Bible — over  one  hundred  years  old — which 
Lincoln’s  mother  read  to  him  when  a boy,  and  which  yet 
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bears  on  its  cover  the  autograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
written  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age. 

Other  interesting  mementoes  too  numerous  to  partic- 
ularize are  in  this  front  room.  Leaving  it  for  the  back 
parlor,  there  are  found  in  that  room  an  equally  interest- 
ing medley  of  relics,  including  pictures  of  different  kinds 
illustrating  scenes  connected  with  the  assassination,  the 
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